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ONG ago Plato drew an analogy of the soul or self, the human 
individual, to society, and so too Aristotle, though not to so- 
ciety, but more broadly to all nature, and the one analogy or the 
other has had a good deal of fascination, not to say intellectual satis- 
faction, for thinking men ever since. Yet, so far as I am aware, 
at least one of the implications of the idea has never been fully 
stated or appraised. Moreover in my opinion this is much to be 
wondered at, since a strong case for personality or individuality 
is involved and since also some real light is thrown upon certain 
problems that time and again have perplexed the minds of men and 
that at the present time, of course in modern dress, are of absorbing 
interest. To these matters, then, I would now ask attention, namely, 
to the case for personality implied in the analogy and with regard 
to the problems just now said to be illuminated, especially to a sug- 
gestion bearing on the solution of the issues now under so much dis- 
cussion between the pragmatists and their many assailants. 

But before entering upon these special undertakings let me say 
that the time-honored analogy itself has, and most properly should 
have, the freedom of the city of logic. Of course other than logical 
approval of it might be cited. Biology and sociology and psychol- 
ogy might be called in to give testimony, and out of the past, the 
more recent past, Leibnitz with his lex analogie or, for that matter, 
with the general import of his monadology, might be appealed to. 
But without tarrying for support from these quarters, highly respect- 
able though they are, I make a simple, yet certainly timely and— 
with apologies for so much emotion—soul-satisfying reference to 
the logic in the case. Thus, in these enlightened days, to say nothing 
of Plato’s time or Aristotle’s, how can the true part of anything 
ever dare not to have an analogy, even a ‘one-to-one correspondence’ 
to the whole in which it is comprised? And—this being, as in due 
time will appear, quite as important—how can any whole ever have 
parts without having also, actually or potentially, parts within 
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parts? In fact, given any divided whole, the division, however far 
it may be earried, will always involve at least these three typical 
factors: (1) the individual as the part still undivided, though at the 
same time necessarily inwardly alive with the self-same differential 
operation to which it has owed its origin; (2) the group-part or 
class, which for the convenience of the adjective form may be known 
also as the faction and which was important especially to Plato in 
his analogy of the individual to a class-divided society; and (3) 
the all-inclusive whole. And among these factors in all possible 
ways, that is, even between individual and individual, or individual 
and group, or group and group, as well as between individual and 
whole, an analogy in terms of all the various elements of the original 
differential operation will persist; such, almost truistically, is the 
logical condition of division or differentiation. 

The analogy, however, must itself share in the differentiation; it 
must have as many various forms as it finds expressions. Although 
in every case the relation must be one of analogy, it can never be of 
the same order or degree. That of the individual to the group or 
faction, for example, must be qualitatively distinct from all others, 
say from that of the individual either to another individual or to the 
all-inclusive whole. Not even the much used and very commonly 
abused distinction between small and large writings can adequately 
represent the differentiation here in question, for consider how vari- 
ous, internally as well as externally, are the terms among which the 
analogies maintain. Thus, factional differences are bound to be 
sharper or wider, they are inevitably more deeply set and more 
exclusive of each other than individual differences, and in conse- 
quence the faction is, not, indeed, absolutely, but characteristically . 
special or particularistic. Because of its intermediate position be- 
tween the individual and the whole it is, so to speak, only one among 
many instead of being, as in the cases of the two extremes, many in 
one. It conspicuously appropriates a particular character, and while 
not excluding any of the other characters that are incident to its 
own production, it includes these on the whole only in a negative 
way, in the way in which opposition includes what it opposes, or 
action the reaction it always implies, or in general any different 
thing, the thing or things from which it is different. The extremes, 
however, as was said, are each ‘many in one.’ The individual, being 
still only potentially divided and being, as it were, the latest resi- 
dence of the differential operation, is always, in some measure, di- 
rectly and positively active with all the factors of the operation, and 
this in spite of the special restraints of any particular class-affilia- 
tion, and the whole is macrocosmie with reference to the microcosmi¢ 
individual, but is, at the same time, qualitatively distinct. Whatever 
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a merely formal logic might say, real logic requires that at most 
macrocosm and microcosm are only metaphors of each other. Even 
their difference of size would be quite enough to distinguish them at 
least as sharply as the same difference distinguished imperial Rome 
from her prototype the Greek city-state. Can the whole and the 
part be one or many or many in one, can they be real or alive or con- 
scious, can they be personal, can they be anything whatsoever in 
qualitatively the same way? Men have often seemed to think so, 
but without any warrant whatsoever. The faction, then, the indi- 
vidual and the whole are qualitatively different expressions of the 
elements of the operation that has made them, and their relations, 
although always dependent on analogy, must be equally various. 

But now to leave these questions of logic and to turn directly to 
the first of the two special interests of this paper, namely, to the case 
for personality, perhaps no idea will be more immediately useful 
than that of what is often styled the unity of experience. The unity 
of experience is neither more nor less than the totality of human 
relations. It is the experience-whole comprising all the phases of 
human nature, which is to say, all the actual and possible relations 
of man to nature in general, or all the manifold states and activities, 
stages and events of human life. Human nature is analyzable in an 
indefinite number of different ways; it is, to illustrate, physical, 
mental and spiritual, or more elaborately it is athletic, industrial, 
political, intellectual, moral, esthetic and religious, and in its social 
life has developed institutions answering to these different phases 
of itself; it is, again, lawful and lawless, young and old, conservative 
and radical, sympathetic and selfish; but, whatever the mode of 
analysis, the unity of experience embraces all the elements, aspects 
or relations that the analysis reveals. In a word, in the language of 
the simple logic indicated above, the unity of experience is only the 
all-inclusive whole out of which has sprung the differential opera- 
tion that has made human society and human history, that has given 
rise to the social class or faction and the individual person. 

The person, then, as the real individual, as the part that is still 
undivided, that in itself is quick with the differential operation, is 
thus the living, integral exponent of the unity of experience. In 
him every phase or part of what is possible in human experience 
moves with some power. He is religious, political, industrial; or 
spiritual, intellectual and physical; or good and bad, conservative 
and radical, all in one. Hence the familiar idea of the universality 
of any side of human nature, of the political side, for example, or 
the religious or the physiological. Personally all individuals are all 
things in one, 


But the story of personality hardly ends here. Before any 
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appraisal of what has so far been said can be properly made atten-— 
tion must be turned to the social class or faction. If the person in 
his nature is general or all-inclusive with reference to the unity of 
experience, the factional life is special, particular or partial; it is 
one-sided and outwardly exclusive. Sociologically as well as logic- 
ally factional differences are, as has been said, wider and sharper than 
individual or personal differences. Personally all men are born 
equal; not so factionally. Personally all men are free, socially ap- 
proachable, liberal in thought and act; not so factionally. Personally 
all are the same unity or whole; not so factionally. Judged from its 
classes, society is even a hot-bed of specialism, its classes always 
tending to become castes, and of hostility, its differences inducing 
open conflict. 

Whence, to emphasize at once a most important conclusion, the 
typical relation of the person to the class is not, as so often said or 
implied, that of the particular to the general; instead it is that of 
the general to the particular, of the whole to the part. Only, to say 
no more than this would be a serious mistake, for at least in two 
ways this statement must be modified. Doubtless the required modi- 
fications are directly consequent upon the nature and origin of the 
relation, but, nevertheless, they need to be carefully remarked. Thus, 
logically and sociologically, factional differences are not merely wider 
and deeper; also they imply. higher development. Factional life may 
be special, but through the strength that union gives and the power 
that springs from repetition or imitation, it attains to a high degree 
of skill and insight. Again, factional life, like that of corporations, 
lacks soul; it tends to become formal and mechanical and in the sense 
that this indicates, it is static. Between individual and class there 
is a difference very like that between impulse and habit or organic 
life and mere physical process, or, say, between human nature in 
terms of its life-principle, of its distinctly dynamic character, and 
in terms of its establishments or institutions. Accordingly, the rela- 
tion of the person to the class is indeed that of the whole to the part, 
but of the whole in a state that is relatively undeveloped to the part, 
more or less highly developed, and of the whole in the form of a 
living functional activity, the differential operation of the unity of 
experience, to the part in the form of an institution. 

From all this it appears also that the labor involved in the main- 
tenance and development of human life is divided between the person 
and the social classes in some such way as follows. The class life 
stands for analysis and special development and establishment; 
personal life, for synthesis and vitality. The factional life of the 
class is specialistic and reaps for human nature all the familiar 
advantages of specialism; the personal life is general or universal 
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and saves human nature from the disruption and the stagnation to 
which specialism always tends. And while so to define the differ- 
ence between person and class or to regard the relation of the two in 
the way suggested, even with the qualifications that were promptly 
added, may involve some abstraction and so some limitation of the 
view, nevertheless, the view is as real and as significant at least as 
the actual conditions upon which it rests. Even though persons 
may be differentiated from each other in an indefinite number of 
ways, no two being personal, materially, in the same way, still the 
relation of whole to part, subject again to the distinctions of devel- 
opment and of dynamic or static character, remains significantly a 
typical relation of the person to the class. 

And, if this be the typical relation, then not only is the story of 
the person seen to be inseparable from that of the class, but also 
there is clearly a real place in social life for the person. Factional 
life lacks completeness and vitality, and personality, the living, in- 
tegral expression of the unity of experience, supplies these defects. 
True, a conflict of classes or factions may always be counted on, 
since the unity of the total life, which, of course, includes the classes, 
will prevent their ever being indifferent to each other, and this con- 
flict will make for both completeness and vitality, but negatively, 
indirectly, always as if from outside. Only through the person can 
vitality and completeness be secured positively and directly and 
immediately. 

The person, furthermore, because of his particular class-affiliation, 
what with the attainment in the way of skill and insight which this 
imparts, is always under the constraint, not merely of overcoming 
the specialism, but also of applying its special training to all sides of 
his nature. Out of the depth and the breadth of his own personal 
character he must ever react against the narrowness and the factional 
ritual, and taking this ritual—or professional technique—to be valid 
mediately rather than immediately, in spirit rather than in letter, 
must ever seek to translate its factional experience to all parts of 
his life. Only so ean he be true both to his special classification and 
to his personal wholeness. 

But is such translation possible? On its possibility the case for 
personality here in question must finally depend. Logically there 
can be but one answer to this question, and that an affirmative one, 
since analogy, the condition of translation, must be universal among 
the parts of any unity as well as between any part and the whole. 
No two parts, it is true, can be literal, prosaic reproductions of each 
other, but metaphors of each other all parts are bound to be, so that 
any acquired power of thought or action, however special, may and 
must have meaning for the whole life of the person. Accordingly, 
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with the acquired freedom of any part the metaphors relating part 
to part may, if not must, flash to the remotest regions of the person’s 
experience-world. The left hand with its unconsciously developed 
power, of course usually unexercised, of mirror-writing, affords only 
a very crude illustration of what this implies. 

Psychology, it is conceded, has sometimes questioned the con- 
clusions of logic in this matter. Quite properly, I doubt not, science 
in general has never been in the habit of trusting the leading of 
mere logic in the solution of its problems. But, be that as it may, 
I think in this particular matter that no psychologist has ever suc- 
ceeded in making out a negative case. A few have tried to do so, 
have thought themselves for a time successful, and then in the end, 
though not without some reservations, have gone over to the other 
side. Probably their undertaking has been inspired by the ex- 
travagant views sometimes entertained, whereas if it could be remem- 
bered that no special training could be literally applicable beyond the 
particular sphere of its development, the relation between part and 
part of human nature being only analogous and metaphorical, and 
that in any case special training when artificially—experimentally? 
—acquired or when a result only of an imitated routine can hardly 
count as conclusive evidence, the problem would lose character and 
psychology would be ready even to accept the logical solution. 
Logically, then, the translation is possible and psychologically, to 
say the very least, there is no real evidence against its possibility. 

As to the translation being positively natural or necessary as 
well as possible, the suggestion may not be impertinent that what 
is truly possible must be also real, that is to say, certain of fulfillment 
or rather somewhere and somehow, in some manner and in some 
degree, actually in expression. Even the possible has never been 
made out of nothing. Moreover, the translation now in mind, 
plainly can require nothing unnatural. It exacts only that all the 
different elements of experience, whether as personally or as fac- 
tionally manifested, shall be true to their origin. The obstacles to 
translation, that seem obstacles because the analogies are meta- 
phorical instead of literal, can be only apparent, because already 
they have been overcome by the very differential operation that has 
made person and faction. 

And, the person being at once the living integral exponent of 
the unity of experience and the member of some class or. faction, 
translation is his most characteristic activity. In it we see him a 
leader by nature. In it lies his genius. Indeed it is that which 
makes the great leader or the great genius, for through it the person 
is ever showing himself transcendent of his class and training, of 
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the institutions that have brought him up. Factional life, further- 
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more, develops through imitation and repetition, but personality 
through invention. Invention, the application of special develop- 
ment beyond the sphere of its attainment, is only the psychological 
term for what sociologically is leadership. In the theory and in the 
practice of art, morals, religion, politics, science and all the other 
special sides of experience, the factional and the personal are to be 
distinguished in this way; witness the familiar antitheses between 
the typical and the vital in art-expression, the formally ideal and 
the useful or pleasant in morality, the legal and the sovereign in 
politics, the orthodox and the spirtually alive in religion, technical 
skill and real insight in science, and so on. These antitheses are 
all very important to the understanding of human experience, par- 
ticularly of its history, but they are frequently seriously misapplied. 
Really they show the personal ever asserting itself against the fac- 
tional; the living whole against the developed, established part, and 
always in order that the whole, overcoming the exclusiveness of the 
part, may translate and appropriate its acquirements. Individ- 
ualism some have called the movement; others, liberation of the 
spirit; and both accounts are correct. When has individualism not 
brought cosmopolitanism or universalism? The individual being the 
living integral expression of the unity of experience, how could in- 
dividualism have any other result ? 

So there is a case for personality in Plato’s or Aristotle’s analogy 
of the part to the group-divided whole. The person has in social 
evolution a réle that is as distinct as it is necessary and as real as 
the mere difference between part and whole. As at once a corrector 
of partiality and a translator and distributor of special development, 
he holds a place of honor that can not be assailed. 

It would be interesting now to consider in some detail the value 
of personality, as so conceived, to history and to sociology, and to 
show in particular how the person ean be real and vitally individual 
and yet be at the same time party to the life of an organic society. 
Perhaps no more serious difficulty has confronted the organic theory 
than just this of finding a place for a genuine personality. And, 
apart from history and sociology, may not the use here made of the 
distinction between part and whole, group and individual, have its 
interesting application to psychological doctrine, especially to such 
a difference as that between perception and conception? But all 
these subjects, however attractive, can receive only mention. This 
paper is already unduly long and a second topic, namely, the sug- 
gestion in the old analogy that throws light on the issues raised by 
pragmatism, still remains to be examined.’ 

Into the more serious intricacies of the problems of pragmatism 
1 have no intention of going. I wish only to point out that in 
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dealing with any of those problems it must be important to dis. 
tinguish carefully, as many certainly do not, between the personal 
and the factional in experience. Candid recognition of this dis- 
tinction with all that it involves would hardly clear up all the ob- 
secure places, but it would, I feel sure, remove a good deal of the 
obscurity and confusion that still prevail. Thus, for experience 
in what I should eall its factional, professional form, pragmatism 
can not fail to seem quite inadequate. It makes experience rela- 
tivistic, fluent, intangible. It lacks seriousness almost to frivolity. 
It has no true sense of most ordinary proprieties of logic and meta- 
physics. But professional experience with its many familiar con- 
ceits, for example, of art for art’s sake, science for science’s sake, 
religion a sacred trust, business on strictly business principles, logic 
and ethics both normative sciences, and so on, is not all that there is 
to experience. Professional experience, always institutional in 
character and accordingly always presuming upon both formal and 
material objectivity, demands something in the nature of an a priori 
sanction ; involving as it does the formalism of factional life, and the 
conservatism, too, as well as the formalism, it demands not only an 
a priori but also an absolute, even an absolute with all the virtues, 
not to add all the vices of brute self-identity; it can, in short, regard 
reality only as the reality of the institution, though it may get so 
far as to reduce the institution epistemologically to a transcendental 
form and metaphysically to a thing-in-itself, or some equivalent 
thereof. But, once more, experience neither begins nor ends with 
its factional, professional manifestations, important as these are. 
The personal has always to be reckoned with, too, and the person, 
as if the king who can do no wrong, being legally or institutionally 
supreme and being therefore free from any implicit, unquestioning 
respect for the mere majesty of the a priori or the sacred preroga- 
tives in the self-identity of the absolute, makes demands of his own, 
and these pragmatism has tried to satisfy. 

Wherefore, in all fairness, both pragmatism and intuitionalism 
—if this be the best single name for the assailant of pragmatism, 
are relative; the former to experience as personal, the latter to experi- 


ence as factional; and recognition of this common relativity should’ 


be of some help towards their reconciliation. Only let no one waste 
any of his fine sentiments over the peace here in prospect. Quite 
reasonably one may still believe that their opposition is their real 
peace, that they are equally necessary to a growing experience.. In 
theories of experience should not the conflict between the personal 
and the factional be quite as strenuous and persistent as in the real 
life to which the experience belongs? As for the real life, it may 
not be unpardonable to say that its peace certainly is conflict. 
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Moreover, for a final word, both pragmatism and intuitionalism 
being relative and so only partial truths, it is plainly indiscreet for 
the advocates of the latter to count on refuting the former by ex- 
posing its one-sidedness, as some writers in spirit if not in letter seem 
to be doing. In the realm of philosophical theory, as elsewhere, 
people occupying crystal palaces should not throw boulders. There 
is a case for pragmatism in just so far as there is a case for person- 
ality, and in any event the case for pragmatism is just as strong as 
that for its resentful antagonist. If certain people find themselves 
quite unequal to the task of harmonizing the two gospels they would 
do well to give up systematic philosophy altogether and turn liberally 
eclectic. 

The pragmatist is no regicide. He has not slain the absolute— 
absolutely. Some seem to judge him as if he had. But this he is: 
a protestant who would exalt faith above formal reason; the real 
spirit of absolutism above an hypostasized, self-identical reality ; 
life above its institutions; the personal above the factional and 
professional. 


ALFRED H. Luoyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





RECENT THEORIES OF GENIUS? 


HE literature on the subject of genius during the last two years 
presents two tendencies: negative, against the Lombrosian or 
pathological school; positive, toward the explanation of genius as a 
superb synthesis of normal functions. To this sublimation of normal 
psychology may be added a trend toward the subliminal. Besides the 
academic views there is a popular attempt to make genius a mani- 
festation of the unconscious, a mystical flowering of a mysterious 
secondary personality. It is unnecessary to recall the familiar con- 
tentions of the Lombrosians regarding the man of genius as an 
aberrant type. There is an obvious inconsistency on the part of 
those anthropologists who give as characteristics of genius such 
antithetical qualities as precocity and stupidity, heightened and 
lowered sensibility, hypermnesia and amnesia, and thereby include 
the most famous of men in the drag-net of degeneration. These 
things are not to be considered as marks of alienation, but as signs 
of the nervous instability of a rapidly changing species. Hence the 
genius should be compared not with the lunatie or criminal, but 
with the child. As President Stanley Hall has recently said: 


*Read before the American Psychological Association, Philadelphia, De- 
cember 30, 1904. 
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“‘Geniuses are always the apotheosis of adolescence. At this age 
all may be said to be normally geniuses, some in slight and some in 
high degree, some for a fitting moment and some for life. Accord- 
ing to the severe and minute criteria of the Lombroso school, perfect 
sanity is a painfully limited, commonplace and stupid thing, which 
very few of the great and good of the world have enjoyed. Like 
every conception based on averages, it is lacking in all individual- 
izing traits, and has lost sight of variation. More than almost any 
other writer on abnormalities, this author lacks all appreciation of 
adolescence, which always involves more or less psychic inebriation. 
He fails to see that excess of normal vitality not only safely can, but 
must, explore the beginning of many morbidities, both to know the 
more varied and intense possibilities of human life and to evoke the 
sanifying correctives.’” 

Over against the degenerative theory there has recently been put 
the physiological. This considers genius a superior faculty, but 
always in exclusive and perfect relations with the physiological con- 
ditions of the organism in general, and of the nervous system in 
particular. This hypothesis of Vincenzo Allara,*® as yet presented 
only in a tentative form, has the advantage of taking account of 
pathological conditions, transitory or permanent, inherited or ac- 
quired. Thus it correlates certain abnormalities with the processes 
of inspiration, by claiming that the various stigmata irritate and 
increase the functional activity of the brain cells. In criticism it 
may be allowed that whi irritatio, ibi affluxus, yet to make genius a 
higher faculty, entirely physiological, is as extreme as the explana- 

~tory statement that all intellection, from imbecility to norma! think- 
ing, consists of emanations or secretions of the nerve-cells. Allara’s 
purely physiological theory, with latent references to hypothetical 
neurons, has its deficiencies. It is, nevertheless, to be hoped that 
he will work out those distinctions, for which exact words are lack- 
ing in English, between ‘genials’ and ‘genioids’ (geniali, genioidi). 
An insistence on these terms would lead to the avoidance of the Lom- 
brosian confusion, and many that are now put in the hall of fame ' 
might better be placed elsewhere. 

The most effective criticism of the last edition of the ‘Man of 
Genius’ is made by Professor Nazzari in his extended work ‘Le 
Moderne Teorie del Genio.’ Passing by that obvious question-beg- 
ging statement that sane men of genius have unperceived defects, 
Lombroso is attacked in his persistent contention that the nature of 
genius is necessarily epileptoid, since the latest investigations show 
that the epileptic attack with consciousness is similar to the creative 


2¢ Adolescence,’ I., 320-1, New York, 1904. 
®* Sulla quistione del genio, Arch. f. syst. Phil., X., 2, 1904. 
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act of genius. Venturi upholds this view by suggesting that epi- 
lepsy acts as a safety valve; but Nazzari claims that there is here a 
failure to distinguish between two kinds of degeneration, that of 
body, and that of mind. Even if there be degeneration of certain 
organs, there need not follow the involution of the entire organism. 
Allowing that a morbid state may actually indicate progression, may 
be a sign of disintegration preparatory to a higher evolution, it is held 
more generally true that the impulse to inspiration comes from cer- 
tain favoring organic dispositions consisting generally of the excita- 
tion of the cortical centers through increased nutrition following on 
the greater flow of blood. 

Further modifications of Lombroso’s views are to be seen in his 
followers outside of Italy. Nisbet once held to the close analogies 
between genius and insanity, such as marked eccentricity and de- 
rangement of the emotional basis. He now uses as synonyms for 
madness such qualifying terms as nerve disease, nerve disorder, un- 
soundness. But it is in Germany that the most sensible reaction is 
to be perceived. Nordau is modifying his identification of epilepsy 
with inspiration, of genius with degeneration, while Moebius in his 
‘Ueber das pathologische bei Goethe’ contends that the man of genius 
is a production of evolution, not of degeneration. The latter adds 
that the vigor of genius, compared with that of the ordinary man, has 
a tinge of madness, yet this does not interfere with marvelous produc- 
tions. A morbid interpretation of this statement is guarded against 
by Flechsig’s explanation, that when artists become insane they lose 
their creative power, and that their great capacity for attention is in 
marked contrast with the rapid mental exhaustion of the unsound. 
So far these views appear merely a contradiction of Carlyle’s saying 
regarding the infinite capacity for taking pains, or, put into modern 
terms, that mere industriousness does not make captains of industry. 

While accepting Fléechsig’s conclusion that the brain of the 
genius is distinguished by greater excitability, greater richness of 
organization, Nazzari adds that there is no inheritance of cerebro- 
anatomical structure, but only transmission of vague tendencies and 
predispositions which ‘perhaps have their base in a certain fune- 
tional orientation of the nerve-cells.’ As betraying the figurative 
inconsistency of this passage, it is elsewhere implied that this 
‘orientation’ is inherited, for the pathological factor is said to act 
as a dissolvent in the progeny of genius. This is likewise an im- 
plicit contradiction of Nisbet’s principle, that genius tends to reap- 
pear in families, a view which a compatriot of Nazzari has also ques- 
tioned. Professor Renda, in his ‘Destiny of Dynasties,’* has shown 
that the endowment of unusual mental force in the founder of a 


** Tl Destino delle Dinastie, l’Eredita Morbosa nella Storia,’ Torino, 1904. 
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family tends to disturb and disrupt the organism of his descendents, 
Applying Galton’s law, under Pearson’s formula, it is well-nigh 
proved that exceptional talent is dissipated in the pedigree with 
the rapidity of a geometrical progression. 

Turning from these psychopathic interpretations to the more 
positive theories of genius, Nazzari inclines to an objective stand- 
ard. In place of Renda’s criterion of exceptionality he puts ob- 
jective excellence; in place of Nisbet’s contention, that genius is a 
mere sport or variation, betraying lack of adaptation to environ- 
ment, he holds that environment is an actual stimulus; not an 
obstacle, but a coefficient to ability. Accepting Professor Baldwin’s 
principle, that the genius, in contrast with the eccentric, awakens 
admiration because of the extraordinary sanity of his social judg- 
ment,° it is shown that this is because he has overcome the obstruc- 
tions of environment, has struggled successfully against that natural 
selection which suffocates the inferior. In connection with the 
dictum that the manifestations of genius are incomprehensible with- 
out the reaction of a vast social sympathy, we may put the views of 
Professor Royce on the conditions of mental initiative. In treating of 
the higher scale of mental existence he says there is ‘a constant 
tendency to the appearance of variations of individual conduct whose 
precise details are not predetermined by heredity, and yet are not 
easily to be explained merely in terms of docility.”* In confirmation 
of this current opinion may be put the statement of Professor Strat- 
ton, that genius ‘does not produce isolated or unprecedented work, 
but comes as a culmination of much partially successful striving 
on the part of others working in the same line.” 

We are now approaching the prevalent opinion that genius is 
only the ego in its higher form, a form of mentality approaching a 
collective consciousness. As a French authority has recently ex- 
pressed it, genius is no abnormality, but a difference of degree and 
not of kind. An organizing intelligence, it coordinates a mass of 
observed facts apparently contradictory. For example, optimism 
may be irreconcilable with facts, pessimism with reason, yet genius 
harmonizes all by the higher principles of reason. The creative 
fancy is thus identical with genius in scientific knowledge, in forming 
rational hypotheses, in artistic concepts. Genius is no incompre- 
hensible wonder, but the ego in its higher forms. Thus to make 
genius a form of mentality approaching a collective consciousness 


5*The Story of the Mind,’ p. 226. 

** Outlines of Psychology,’ p. 305, New York, 1903. 

™* Psychology and Culture,’ p. 225, New York, 1903. 

® Gabriel Séailles, ‘Das ktinstlerische Genie,’ tr. by M. Borst, Leipzig, 1904. 
Cf. Arch. f. Gesamte Psy., III., 4, p. 211. 
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is to follow the suggestion of Joly, of some twenty years ago, that 
the man of genius is for the life of his country and epoch that which 
the brain is to the complex organism, coordinating everything, dis- 
ciplining and subordinating forces, and directing all things toward 
a single end, while recognizing, nevertheless, his nourishment from 
the infinitely minute labors and actions of the organism which he 
animates.® This theory of genius, as Spiller has recently noticed, 
is largely a convenient social convention, since it enables historians 
to summarize the work of a period in simple way. Spiller, never- 
theless, practically returns to Joly’s starting-point by claiming that 
personal capacity mainly depends on the desire and ability to ab- 
sorb and elaborate the accumulated intellectual treasures of the 
environment.?° 

The representatives of what might be called the social-contract 
or the storehouse theory have made the problem so very clear, as 
to lead one to suspect that it is not solved. Is genius no incompre- 
hensible wonder? If it is an infinite capacity for taking pains, is 
this due to physical nerve force, or psychic vitality? If to the 
infinite capacity be added originality, whence came this unknown 
X, so lacking in other personal equations? These are some of the 
questions asked; the answers to them are legion. The capacity, the 
vitality, the originality are variously attributed to unconscious 
eerebration, as with Carpenter; to unconscious psychic activity, as 
with von Hartmann; to a subliminal consciousness, as with Myers. 
It might seem useless to discuss these survivals of exploded notions. 
except for one thing; although the given symptoms appear mystical, 
the attempted explanation may be rational. The characteristics of 
the act of inspiration are impulsiveness, intermittence and uncon- 
sciousness; but the mechanical, subconscious characteristics are here 
no more mysterious than in the normal psychology of association, 
attention, and other primitive phenomena. Taking the normalizing 
of function as the clue out of the mystic maze, one may make bold 
to enter the dim borderland of the psychic researcher. The late 
Frederick Myers, chief explorer of twilight psychology, postulated 
for genius a subliminal self. In his ‘Human Personality,’ there is 
little attempt to explain the problem in comprehensible terms of 
association, attention and memory. Instead, an inspiration of 
genius is defined as a subliminal uprush, an emergence into ordi- 
nary consciousness of ideas matured below the surface. An Ameri- 
can representative of this mythological school, the author of ‘The 
Laws of Psychic Phenomena,’ turns the subliminal self into a sub- 

** Psychologie des Grands Hommes,’ p. 274, Paris, 1883. 


** The Mind of Man,’ p. 417, London, 1902. 
* Or ‘The Survival of Bodily Death,’ London, 1903. 
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jective self, which, as related to the ordinary, objective, every-day 
self, is marked by a faultless memory, perfect inductive reasoning 
and inconceivably rapid mentation.’* These books are cited in in- 
dication of a popular tendency to misuse the subconscious, turning 
it, so to speak, into a psychological waste-basket into which are 
thrown the residual phenomena of hypnotism, automatism, inspira- 
tional speaking and genius itself. Such procedure arises from a 
confusion between the unconscious and the subconscious. Taking 
the latter in the sense of the marginal or what may better be desig- 
nated the minimal consciousness, there is offered a legitimate in- 
strument for the investigation of genius. Thus it has been said 
that thought always has its foundation in the subconscious, but in 
a subconscious ancillary to the conscious. The base of the sub- 
conscious is larger, its comprehension more rapid; lengthy processes 
are apprehended in the consciousness without running through the 
intermediate series of judgments leading to the conclusion. In 
genius there is an abbreviated reasoning, a progressive condensa- 
tion of thought, originating in intuition. Yet the last stage is an 
irreducible minimum, the peculiar modus operandi of the human 
mind.** Nazzari is here safe because merely suggestive. Else- 
where he is too dogmatic, and describes the operations of genius 
as if he had seen something take place in a transparent skull. The 
process of reasoning, he declares, appears in an instant in the mind 
of genius as a vague possibility, without becoming fully conscious. 
Later, when criticism and judgment succeed inspiration, the will 
intervenes and fills up the lacunw of the psychic series. 

To hypostatize the subconscious is dangerous; to create a 
separate entity is fatal to the abiding unity of the self. Yet to 
study the subconscious in the genius as a mode of the mind’s func- 
tioning appears to open the most promising line of investigation. 
Some fresh method is demanded because the results of the recent 
theories of genius are so largely negative. But before suggesting 
that method it is necessary to summarize conclusions. (1) The 
pathological school makes genius a neurosis of an epileptoid nature; 
to it genius and insanity are but different phases of a morbid 
susceptibility. But, as Hirsh™ has said, genius resembles insanity 
only as gold might be said to resemble brass; in genius there is no 
necessary lack of balance in the cerebro-spinal system. (2) The 
physiological school says that the great masters are great workers, 
and that genius is a higher faculty depending upon a given phys- 
ical endowment. But, as Professor Jastrow’® has pointed out, we 


22 Hudson, ‘The Law of Mental Medicine,’ New York, 1903. 

8 Nazzari, op. cit., p. 137. 
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are not acquainted with the neural substrate, and there are certain 
mysteries of endowment not open to introspective analysis. (3) 
The social school makes the great man the essence of the spirit of 
the times, the intensification of the Zeitgeist. Statically, he may 
be considered the index of the progress of society; dynamically, an 
initiator of change, a perturbation which masks evolution. But 
here, objects Professor James, the causes of production of great 
men lie in a sphere wholly inaccessible to the social philosopher. 
He must simply accept geniuses as data, just as Darwin accepts his 
spontaneous variations.** (4) The subliminal school, conceiving 
an extra, subterranean personality, claims that below the normal 
ego there appears another psychic series with its own memory, 
imaginaticn, sensibility. Against this view, Professor Fullerton?’ 
holds that, although there may be a degree of consciousness when 
the mind contains certain systems of knowledge, which it is uncon- 
scious of possessing when in its ordinary state, yet such a conscious- 
ness is not an inner light, not a peculiar, supernormal activity. 

The various theories of genius apparently lead to negation. It 
would seem that only a genius can comprehend a genius in soul and 
body, and that we must wait to infinity for the lines of psycho- 
physical parallelism to intersect. But meanwhile it may be possible 
to apprehend some of the given phenomena, perhaps as normal 
psychoses in attenuated forms, or as neuroses in higher manifesta- 
tions, The latest investigations on the borders of the minimal con- 
sciousness are here of considerable promise. Thus Professor Strat- 
ton,’* in his chapter on the evidence for unconscious ideas, has sum- 
marized actual experiments which discount psychopathic vagaries or 
subliminal imaginings. Referring to those masses of ideas which 
disappear and reappear on the threshold of consciousness, he says 
that the natural history of the mind need not confine itself to those 
occurrences which a trained introspection can report, since experi- 
mental results show us that such a view cramps the facts. One or 
two of these results may now be tentatively applied to an alternative 
explanation of genius. Taking, for example, the evidence from ex- 
periments in the discrimination of the minimum audibile of the 
tuning-fork, we might say that the absolute threshold of the ordinary 
man is not the discriminative threshold of the genius. Or from the 
effect of unseen shadows on the Miiller-Lyer figure it might be in- 
ferred that the artist sees what is hidden to the man in the street. 
Instead, then, of attributing auditory and visual hyperesthesias of 


** The Will to Believe,’ p. 225. 
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great men to neuropathic or psychopathic causes, it would be better 
to say that they surpass only through a higher development of 
healthy, normal functions. Therefore, if experimental psychology 
has shown that it is now possible to perceive what were not long since 
imperceptible mental events, it is fair to conclude that further brain 
processes or psychic facts may be discovered which will put much of 
our evidence as to genius in a new light. 


I. WoopBrRIDGE RILEY. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 


MR. JOHNSTON’S REVIEW OF ‘AN ANALYSIS OF 
ELEMENTARY PSYCHIC PROCESS’ 


HAVE read with as much eare as I am capable of the criticisms 
of Mr. Johnston in his review of my article on ‘An Analysis 
of Elementary Psychic Process’ in the May 11 number of this 
JOURNAL, yet I am not quite sure that his meaning is clear to me, 
or that the points on which he differs are correctly apprehended. 
I make this statement because I am loath to believe that any one 
acquainted with current psychological literature is so naive as to 
think that the cognitive character of our elementary psychoses is 
an established fact, or that it is heresy to ‘suggest a point of view 
as to the nature of feeling’ that seems to contravene the Lange- 
James theory of emotion. And yet if I undestand correctly the 
critic is led to criticize just because the article disputes, on evidence, 
the adequacy of the intellectualistic account of the earliest forms 
of conscious life, and by implication points out—as Mr. Johnston 
thinks—a relation between feeling and certain physiological changes 
which ‘reverses’ that stated to exist by Lange and James. I 
confess I would be very well satisfied to be mistaken on both counts, 
for such criticism not only lacks novelty, but it is not pertinent to 
say that one is on the other side of disputed questions. 

Beyond these general lines of criticism, Mr. Johnston’s com- 
ments—which all point to the necessity of a cognitive view of con- 
sciousness—seem plausible because (1) he ignores one of the main 
—indeed the main—position of the paper; and (2) misunderstands 
the rest in essential respects. With regard to (1) I should like 
to refer to the data presented on pp. 174 f., and the interpretation 
on pp. 193 f. My point in these places is that perception, even of 
illumination as distinct from form, is not the most elementary ex- 
perience of which we are conscious. There is something else which 
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can not be accurately described in terms of cognition just because 
it is not experienced as the qualification of an externally determined 
spatial world. This I have called feeling. As I use it, feeling is a 
descriptive term for a definite class of experiences which I have 
grouped together in one section, and, for the purposes of the dis- 
cussion, there should be no need for misunderstanding what it con- 
notes. The choice of the term for this end seems justified by current 
usage; it is at any rate adequate ad hoc. If we get away from words 
and theories to facts, what I deny is that you can remain true to 
experience and describe these feelings in terms of ‘content.’ They 
are mental experiences which, not being ‘contents,’ entirely escape 
the notice of our hard and fast structural psychologists. 

Turning to (2), I may notice, to begin with, the assimilation of 
‘feelings’ and ‘intents’ which is due to the critic maintaining his own 
—not my—point of view. It is a little surprising that so near to 
the origin of the ‘Principles of Psychology’ we should meet with 
such an obvious instance of the ‘psychologist’s fallacy.’ Of course, 
from that point of view, if feelings are intents, and intents nothing 
but a particular class of contents, then feelings must be contents 
and consequently cognitions. But this is altogether too simple. 
Whatever may be the view of others, I have never identified feelings 
and intention. Intention, for me, is a function; it is a characteristic 
of a process—whether of feeling or of cognition—as process (ef. pp. 
189, 190). So much at any rate is clear from the paper; but on this 
and other points raised in this discussion I shall hope to have some- 
thing to say when I have had time to collect experimental material. 

Mr. Johnston remarks that the reversal of the relation between 
feeling process and the involved physiological changes as stated in 
the Lange-James theory ‘suggests that feeling is not itself connected 
in any way with sensation,’ and leaves feeling to stand for ‘simple 
vagueness.’ As to the latter, I have said enough above concerning 
the character of feeling, and as to the former, I am not to be held 
responsible for the inferences of my readers when they fly in the 
face of what I have stated elsewhere in the paper. I have, at any 
rate, ‘suggested’ something as to the relation between feeling and 
sensation on p. 205. 

Further, I do not use the term ‘suggestion,’ as my critic says, 
in the sense of ‘associational element,’ nor is his account of the 
function of suggestion, which he describes as ‘entering in,’ accurate. 
Association and suggestion are contrasted on the ground that the 
former involves an ideational element that is controlling ante rem, 
while in the latter this is not the case (pp. 191, 192). It is, as I 
said, the ‘non-rational character’ of the perceptual process that is 
designated by the term suggestion ( p. 192). And so far from ‘en- 
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tering in,’ I stated explicitly, on the same page, that ‘conscious 
processes develop their own suggestions.’ I am also credited with 
deriving suggestions ‘from’ the ‘complication of sense-data,’ al- 
though I took pains to say that ‘the mechanism of suggestion lies 
outside the limits of our inquiry,’ and in the summary, from which 
Mr. Johnston quotes, where I say ‘with the complication of sense- 
data, ete.’ (p. 206), only a temporal relation is stated. With these 
corrections I still fail to see how it is possible to accurately report 
the earliest stages of the experiences under consideration as con- 
tents of consciousness. 

In conclusion I wish to express my appreciation of Mr. Johnston’s 
services in calling special attention to a paper which, while it 
deals with quite a limited field of inquiry, has in it, for me at 
any rate, the points of starting of many others, and I can very well 
understand that if it has not ‘established’ anything—the fates for- 
bid we should be so near intellectual-bankruptey as that—it may 
serve a higher purpose in being the center, for a few minds, of an 
intellectual ferment. 


ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES. 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum and a History of Classifications of 
the Sciences. Ropsert Fut. Edinburgh and London, Wm. Black- 
wood and Sons, 1904. Pp. x + 340. 


Professor Flint is known widely as the author of two works on the 
philosophy of history and of several theological treatises distinctly con- 
troversial in character. The merits and defects of the work before us 
suggest these two lines of the author’s activity. On the one hand, it 
denotes exhaustive research, it contains within small compass an aston- 
ishing amount of material, thoroughly reliable as to matters of fact, set 
forth in perfect order and with a conciseness commendable as rare in 
philosophical works. But, on the other hand, though dialectical skill is 
not infrequently exhibited, it is shown rather in keenness of distinction 
than in search for and criticism of basal presuppositions. 

The value of the book, therefore, is largely historical; it is a work of 
reference, and offers perhaps little of importance in the way of logical 
or metaphysical discussion. But its appearance at this time has a sig- 
nificance of which the author is well aware, though he is none too explicit 
in the matter. It marks a new direction in the study and teaching of 
philosophy. 

Comte and Spencer were at one in their desire to turn men of philo- 
sophie bent from certain studies that still are held to be the ‘ main prob- 
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lems of philosophy,’ such as the nature of mind, its relation to the body, 
idealism and realism, knowledge and faith, and how we know we know. 
It is not too much to say that the normal British and American mind 
is heartily sick of certain of these problems as discussed. But neither 
Comte nor Spencer effected his purpose. If such problems are now to 
move from the center of the stage, they are not relegated to the lumber 
room of philosophical history on the ground of senselessness or insolu- 
bility; they will have a place merely coordinate with other problems, and 
primarily because of a restatement involving at least their partial solution. 
To say this, I take it, is the real significance of the first part of Professor 
Flint’s book. Philosophy is not merely scientia scientiarum, he says; but, 
as such, it has a splendid and indispensable duty. And the second part of 
the book shows, as has never been shown before, the richness of material, 
the accumulated stores on which he who would fulfil this duty may work. 

‘Philosophy, thus viewed, would afford the most important guidance 
in education. It must be, indeed, the very basis of rational education in 
science. A philosophy of science ‘would lay the very corner-stone of 
the science of education’ (pp. 21, 22). This conception, though not new 
to theory, is alien to practice. But it is emphatically the thing for which 
British philosophy has stood and which British and American philosophy 
may soon in a measure effect. And I suppose that this book should be 
viewed almost as a text-book for the study and teaching of philosophy 
as the science of the principles of science. 

The first sixty pages deal with the divisions of philosophy. We must 
note here an inconsistency. On page 5 Flint says, ‘ philosophy, viewed 
as scientia scientiarum, is simply science which has attained to a knowl- 
edge of the unity, self consistency, and harmony of the teachings of the 
separate sciences.’ But this task he makes later (pp. 29, 37) but one of 
three problems with which philosophy as scientia scientiarum is con- 
cerned; it is the problem, viz., of positive philosophy; and there remain 
the problems of critical philosophy, the ‘ investigation into the nature of 
knowledge itself’; and the problem of metaphysical philosophy, ‘a theory 
of being and becoming.’ These three constitute theoretical philosophy, 
or scientia scientiarum. Philosophy also includes the problem of prac- 
tical philosophy, dealing with the worth of things ‘in relation to one 
another, and to the great final end of existence’ (p. 37). 

Positive is a term nicely fitted and historically limited to the Comtist 
philosophy, and it is a misnomer for a philosophy that counts itself but 
2 division of philosophy. It were better to identify this first division of 
theoretical philosophy with scientia scientiarum; particularly if we be- 
lieve, as I think we must, that the distinctions drawn between it and 
critical and ‘metaphysical’ philosophy melt before examination. The 
latent purpose of the author, I take it, is to clear the philosophical field 
for a philosophy of science (theoretical philosophy), on the one hand, and 
a philosophy of history (practical philosophy), on the other. 

In the two hundred and seventy-three pages of large print that follow 
on the history of classifications of the sciences every important classifica- 
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tion yet made is offered, with explanations and brief criticisms. This is 
the first task for philosophy as scientia scientiarum and as positive phi- 
losophy (p. 67). The arrangement is simply chronological. It is char- 
acteristic of the author that, while he finds something to condemn and to 
commend in each system, he goes almost to an extreme in avoiding any 
such comparison and synthesis of the several schemes as might possibly 
lead to a warping of his presentation of their principles and details. 
Seldom does he defend his criticisms; space no doubt forbids. We are 
told that Kant or Hegel err, and there is an end. 

It seems at first sight a real defect that no classification of these 
classifications is appended, nor any positive system advanced as right, 
in opposition to the systems every one of which is declared, in some im- 
portant feature, to be wrong. But the educational purpose of the author 
is only thereby made apparent. He is preparing a field for future cul- 
ture, rather than gathering last season’s crops. 

Besides the better known classifications are included several Italian 
systems, and the neglected work of Ampére. Most space is given, nat- 
urally, to the systems of Plato (which, with that of Bain, he comes 
nearest to approving), Aristotle, Bacon, Hobbes, Hegel, Comte, Spencer 
and Pearson. In every case the student is put in the way of referring to 
the original statement of the system. Least satisfactory is the account 
of Hegel’s system. Dr. Flint is content to leave the reader with the im- 
pression that Hegel gained his system not from study of the world, but 
from ‘the bosom of a metaphysical philosophy.’ Yet he affirms that ‘to 
ignore the truth and grandeur of his general theory of the correlation 
and combination of the sciences, in critically gazing at such imperfec- 
tions, must be pronounced almost as irrational as to doubt or deny the 
brightness of the sun, because a telescopic examination shows it to be 
mottled over with a number of dark spots.’ Among the few cases where 
Dr. Flint must be accused of ignoring the real meaning of the writer is 
his criticism of Hobbes’s description of ethics as conversant with men’s 
passions, and of the ‘science of just and unjust’ as dealing with ‘ conse- 
quences from speech in contracting.’ The most cursory examination of 
Hobbes’s position should reveal that by ethics he here means a branch of 
psychology (and etymology might defend the use) ; while by the science of 
the just and unjust is meant something like the study of the formal side 
of the laws that be, divorced from that study of the grounds and prin- 
ciples of right and law that Hobbes terms politics. That is, instead of 
dealing in a ‘strange and arbitrary way’ with ‘moral science,’ it is ob- 
vious that he is not, as concerns these two sciences, dealing with moral 
science at all. 

The criticism Dr. Flint makes on Aristotle’s conception of philosophy 
raises a particularly interesting point. We may pass over his contention 
that ‘the distinction between productive and practical sciences ought not 
to have the importance’ Aristotle assigns it, since ‘every science is 
both regulative of action and productive of results.’ The second con- 
tention that sciences should not be classified according to their ends, 
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since these lie beyond the sciences to which they belong, and are nothing 
fixed, need not detain us; though both points are eminently fertile. The 
third ‘ defect’ noted is ‘ the want of a philosophy inclusive of, but superior 
to the sciences.’ Aristotle ‘ viewed philosophy as merely a whole, a sum 
made up of the sciences as a unit is made up of its component fractions. 
But this leaves no philosophy distinct from the sciences, and either able 
or entitled to coordinate and organize them.’ “ What Aristotle called 
First Philosophy and his commentators Metaphysics, does not perform 
this function. Its object is being as being, and so it is the antecedent 
and presupposition of all other sciences, . . . but it possesses a merely 
abstract universality, and it has no power, nor is it any part of its business 
to organize the various sciences into a system.” 

Certain features of this argument seem to me particularly unfortu- 
nate. What can be clearer than that such a science as Professor Flint 
desires, that should embrace all other sciences, and yet somehow be 
superior to them, must be preeminently abstract. On the contrary, what 
is more obviously concrete than Aristotle’s metaphysical conclusion? The 
notion, too, of a science apart from, yet governing all sciences seems to 
require yet another science that shall govern that other superior science, 
or at least point out its relation to the remaining sciences. If it is de- 
nied that this science of sciences is strictly apart from the other sub- 
ordinate sciences, one must answer that it is then either the whole of 
such sciences or one of them. That it is not the whole of the sciences 
Dr. Flint explicitly urges. That it is one of them is the Aristotelian 
contention. It is the first of them. To the whole he gives the name 
philosophia or sophia. That they constitute an organic whole is rather 
assumed than proven by Aristotle. It is the assumption of Platonic 
dialectic, and is implied, apparently, in Aristotle’s treatment. The 
demonstration, it is true, he did not complete. He approached it from 
two paths, I think: in his classification of the sciences, and in his doc- 
trine of the categories. The latter point brings us to a further objection 
to Dr. Flint’s criticism. He says that Aristotle had no place for Logic 
in his scheme of sciences, that he excluded it from them. Again, however, 
it is stated that Aristotle regarded it specifically as an introduction to 
metaphysics or first philosophy (p. 80). But surely the relation was much 
closer than this. It would be difficult to name one chapter of the meta- 
physics that is not a chapter in logic, or of the analytics or the categories 
that is not metaphysical. And in the doctrine of the categories, in the 
Suggestions that are made as to the relations of the several categories, as 
well as in the fundamental propositions laid down as to the great cate- 
gories of form and matter, power and exercise, motion, end and cause or 
Principle, here we seem to have the beginning of the proof of what is 
from the start assumed, that philosophy or knowledge as a whole is a 


system, a whole that is organic, at least in some sense of that misused 
term. 


If a fault is to be found with the general plan of the history of the 
classification of the sciences, perhaps it lies in the neglect of such works 
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as Hume’s chapter on ‘ Knowledge’ in the Treatise, Kant’s ‘ Transcend- 
ental Analytik’ and Hegel’s ‘ Logic.’ All classifications of the sciences 
presuppose certain assumptions as to the relations of the categories, 
similar in general character to those there formulated. And inquiries 
along those lines must be made before the classification of the sciences 
can hope to get beyond the empirical stage in which, as Karl Pearson so 
clearly recognizes, it at present lies. 
Peroy Hucues. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Content and Validity of the Causal Law. Benno Erpmann.  Philo- 
sophical Review, March and May, 1905. Pp. 136-165, 290-307. 
Professor Erdmann’s article on the ‘Content and Validity of Causal 

Law’ in the March and May numbers of the Philosophical Review is an 
attempt to find a basis for the methodology of the sciences of fact, 
through an examination of the notion of causality. Modern discussions 
of course presuppose the synthetic character of the causal relation, as 
opposed to the rational analytic conception of the older ‘ concept’ philos- 
ophy. A start then may be taken from the tradition that the uniformity 
of the sequence of events is a necessary presupposition of the relation 
between cause and effect, a uniformity given as an element of our experi- 
ence. But in this there is much more involved than the sensory contents 
of experience. Uniformity of sequence lies not in the immediately given, 
but arises through the fact that in the course of repeated perceptions we 
apprehend through abstraction the uniformities of their temporal relation. 
It involves, namely, reproductive elements, and that too of uniformities 
of qualitative content as well as of sequence. Again, there is involved 
in revival the further element of recognition—an awareness of the essen- 
tial identity of the present revived content with that of the previous per- 
ceptions. Finally, to relate the contents of two ideas means a process in 
which attention is directed to the elements of the mental content, and 
which leads us to identify them with one another or differentiate one from 
another; and this is an act of thinking, not a sensation. 

But while uniformity is a necessary presupposition, is it also an ade- 
quate one? Strict empiricism must, of course, discard entirely the added 
terms ‘invariable’ and ‘unconditional’ which even Mill recognizes as 
essential. Causality can only have a problematic validity. Further, 
both scientific and popular thought has always regarded the relation as 
one, not of mere sequence, but of dynamic dependence. For this also no 
place is left, in terms either of will or of force. The legitimate outcome 
is to give up the word cause altogether, as representing nothing whatever 
distinctive. If, therefore, we are not to deny the causal relationship 
instead of explaining it, it follows that there must be contained in it, 
besides the elements of reproductive recognition and those of identifica- 
tion and discrimination, which are involved in the abstract comprehen- 
sion of uniform sequence, an additional element of thought. The writer’s 
thesis is this: Wherever two events a and b are known to follow one an- 
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other uniformly and immediately, there we must require with formal 
necessity that some element in the preceding a be thought of as funda- 
mental, which will determine sufficiently b’s appearance or make that 
appearance necessary. For it is strictly impossible to think or even to 
imagine a chaos or absolutely irregular alternation of events, and this 
has, therefore, no possible meaning. Every act of reproductive recog- 
nition and attention which is involved in perception is possible only when 
uniformities exist. Thus the mental image of a chaos could be formed 
only through an extended process of ideation, which itself presupposes 
as active in it all that must be denied through the very nature of the 
image. 

The necessary relation of cause and effect is thus not an empirical 
component of possible perception. It is a postulate of our thought 
grounded upon the uniformity in the sequence of events. At the same 
time it is not @ priori in the rationalistic sense; it is not independent of 
the perceptive elements in the presupposition involved in the uniformity 
of sequence. The connection between each definite cause and effect is 
an empirically synthetic one and has as its warrant merely experience. 
Further, any induction is an hypothesis simply. It is hypothetical, first, 
because it depends upon the presupposition that the same causes will be 
given in the reality not yet observed as in that already observed. This 
expectation is warranted by no necessity of thought, not even by that 
involved in the relation of cause and effect; for this relation begins for 
future experience only when the presupposition that the same causes 
will be found in it is assumed as fulfilled. And, second, in the causal 
postulate absolutely nothing is contained regarding what the efficacy in 
the causes is, and how this efficacy arises. 

The concept of force thus still remains indispensable, not, however, 
as given either in kinesthetic sensations or in the consciousness of voli- 
tion, nor again as the hypostatized abstraction of the old concept philos- 
ophy, but as the imperceivable relations of dependence already present 
in every content of sense perception. In introducing it, moreover, we 
have in mind that every possible interpretation of nature possesses a 
dynamic character. Epistemologically the outcome is a universal phe- 
nomenological dynamism. 

Two queries suggest themselves: (1) Is the absolutely relationless 
chaos which the argument uses the only alternative to a necessity that 
holds for all experience? It may be granted that without some uni- 
formity experience would not exist. But it needs to be shown more 
clearly that we might not have enough uniformity to meet the psycholog- 
ical demands of perception, without its being necessary that each uni- 
formity so revealed be absolute. And (2) do not the terms ‘ dependence,’ 
‘dynamism,’ ‘efficacy,’ require, to give them an intelligible meaning, a 
more concrete psychological content than is afforded by the bare category 
of thought that Erdmann postulates ? 


A. K. Rogers. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. April, 1905, Vol. 
XV., No. 3. The Abolition of Capital Punishment (pp. 263-286): W. J. 
Roserts. — The principle of suiting the punishment to the crime has been 
definitely abandoned; capital punishment exercises no greater deterrent 
influence than life imprisonment; it is conducive of miscarriages of 
‘justice, which in some cases are irremediable; it tends to brutalize the 
community. For these reasons it should be abolished. The Moral Edu- 
cation of the Young among Muslims (pp. 286-304): Duncan B. Mac- 
DONALD. — Muslims do not recognize ethics apart from theology. Children 
are taught to memorize texts which they will later come to understand. 
Pascal’s Wager (pp. 805-323): Atrrep W. Benn.-—Pascal’s principle, 
which was to some extent adopted by Butler and by Newmann, is not only 
illogical, but mean and unworthy. The Argument for Immortality (pp. 
323-338): A. K. Rogers. — Passing briefly over the evidence presented by 
revelation and psychical research, the author points out that science does 
not render impossible the conception of immortality, and proceeds to 
justify the belief in it on the ground that it is an implication of the 
moral consciousness. The Ethical Education of the Merchant (pp. 338- 
352): Gustav. Bunzeu. — The increasing importance of commerce brings 
with it an increasing need for the inculcation of higher standards of 
integrity and a greater sense of civie responsibility among merchants. 
Music and Religion (pp. 352-361): J. W. Siaucuter.— Music and re- 
ligion are and will always remain rivals, for they satisfy the same emo- 
tional needs. The Scottish Church Case and its Ethical Significance 
(pp. 361-869): S. H. Metione. - The author gives an account of the cir- 
cumstances preceding the recent decision in this case, and expresses the 
hope that the whole matter will provide a salutary warning to churches 
who tie themselves down to an unamendable creed. Book Reviews— 
W. R. Boyce-Gibson, A Philosophical Introduction to Ethics: G. E. 
Moore. E. H. Griggs, Moral Education: L. W. Spracur. R. K. Gaye, 
The Platonic Conception of Immortality and its Connection with the 
Theory of Ideas; A. R. Atnswortu. W. R. Inge, Faith and Knowledge: 
James Linpsay. 8S. F. Weston, Principles of Justice in Taxation: Max 
West. W. H. Woodward, Desiderius Erasmus, Concerning the Aim and 
Method of Education: R. E. Hucues. Leslie Stephen, Hobbes; G. ©. 
Rankin. William Boyd, An Introduction to the Republic of Plato: W. 


H. Farrsrotuer. F. Parsons and OC. F. Taylor, Politics in New Zealand: 
J. G. Brooks. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. January, 1905. 
Trois dialogues mystiques inédits. Fragments publiés avec une introduc- 
tion par Jean Baruzi (pp. 1-388). Leibniz, far from being a mere 
thinker, believed fervently in the identification of philosophy and life. 
Besides his delight in study is found a deep mysticism, though a rational 
one. Russell’s appreciation of Leibniz fails to emphasize this. En quéte 
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dune morale positive (pp. 39-74): G. Bextor. —- To-day the prevalent tend- 
ency in ethics is away from the metaphysical stage to the third or positive 
stage. Metaphysical systems would never have been recognized had they 
not imported into themselves the common morality. As against Kant, it 
is not the form (universality) of a deed that makes it moral, but the 
nature of its content. Morality can not be deduced from a rationalistic 
philosophy: it is an empirical science sui generis. La raison et les anti- 
nomies (suite) (pp. 75-113): F. Eve.urn. — Discussion and solution of the 
third antinomy of Kant, with the motive of showing that Kant errone- 
ously separated necessity and freedom, which, though distinct, are never 
separate, but only two aspects of one and the same process. This process, 
a free act, is perfectly simple as such, however many aspects it may pre- 
sent. Etudes critiques: les théories biologiques de M. René Quinton (pp. 
114-141): J. Weper.— Exposition and criticism of the philosophic im- 
port of Quinton’s law of constancy reveals its essentially teleological 
import. Questions pratiques: la représentation proportionelle (pp. 142- 
152): P. LaCompe.—M. Lachesnais does not allow for the ignorance of 
his readers or the opinions of opponents. We need the scientific spirit in 
politics. Nécrologie. Livres nouveaux. Revues et périodiques. V®. 
Congres de psychologie. 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. April, 1905. La vie et les euvres 
de Léon Ollé-Laprune (pp. 351-376): E. Bourroux.—A review of M. 


Ollé-Laprune’s life reveals as his one constant motive the establishment 
of a Christian philosophy: the identity of faith, knowledge, Christianity, 
Catholicism and practice. La théorie physique, son objet et sa structure 
(pp. 877-399) : P. Dunem. — Scientific education should teach that physics 
is not, like geometry, built up once for all, but is a picture which needs 
continual retouching: the whole resembling reality, yet each detail by 
itself false. The assertion of Milhaud, Poincaré, LeRoy and others that 
scientific theories are definitions only is a paradox. These so-called defi- 
nitions are dictated, on the-whole, by fact. Influences économiques sur 
les variations de la taille humaine (pp. 400-427): A. Niceroro. — Previous 
measurements of height have neglected differences of environment, age, 
race, hour of the day, occupation at the time, ete. Thus the inferior 
height of the mountaineers is due to the economic poverty of the environ- 
ment. Sedimentary soil is for the same reason not conducive to height. 
Revue générale: Les recherches expérimentales sur la fatigue intellectuelle 
(pp. 428-448): N. Vascumne. -This first of a series of papers considers the 
work of Th. Vannod on intellectual fatigue in relation to cutaneous sensi- 
bility. Afternoon hours are more fatiguing than morning. Cerebral 
fatigue is usually accompanied by hypoesthesia and hyperalgesia. An- 
alyses et comptes rendus—Gomperz, Les penseurs de la Gréce: A. Dtés. 
Schiller, Humanism: H. Léarp. Jannens, Le néo-criticisme de Ch. 
Renowvier: P. Cuaine. G. Fonsegrive, Mariage et union libre: T. DE 
Visan. <A. Bayet, La morale scientifique: J. Duranp. E. Demolins, La 


classification sociale: F. Menrré. L’enseignement philosophique. 
Chronique. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. April, 1905. La primauté logique 
des jugements conditionnels (pp. 337-345): A. Navitte.— Only condi- 
tional judgments have indefinitely wide universality. Universal judg- 
ments should be stated in conditional form. Science affirms only the con- 
ditionally necessary: history alone predicates existence. L’institution 
sociale (pp. 346-366): Aspé J. Martin. — Liberty and right originate in 
society alone: authority and society are one, and come from God. Society 
knows but one law: its needs and aspirations. Often law has been the 
byword of those who would substitute tradition for these aspirations. 
Essai de sociologie microbienne et cellulaire (pp. 366-877): M. Cuas- 
PEAUX. — There is in nature an immanent altruism: the strife of the bac- 
teria is the condition of life. Individualism, not egotism, is nature’s 
moral law. Thus all the noble and worthy in life is furnished by nature. 
Réalisme et idéalisme dans l'art (pp. 378-896): J. Peres. — Realism and 
idealism stand respectively for control and for sympathetic acceptance of 
fact: for free construction and patient labor. They are two necessary 
aspects of artistic work. Revue critique: Les philosophies médiévales 
(pp. 397-409): A. Hannequin.— Review and criticism of F. Picavet’s 
Esquisse d’une histoire générale et comparée des philosophies médiévales. 
Analyses et comptes rendus—F. le Dantec, Les influences ancestrales: P. 
Bonnier. F. Elbé, La vie future devant la sagesse antique et la science 
moderne: S. JANKELEVITCH. H. Nichols, A Treatise of Cosmology: A. 
Rey. O. Liebmann, Gedanken und Thatsachen: G. H. Luquet.  Sig- 
wart, Logique: A. Rey. A. D. Sertillanges, Les sources de la croyance 
en Dieu; A. G. Molinos, Guide spirituel: A. G. Dubois, Les psycho- 
névroses et leur traitement moral: S. JANKELEVITCH. Marie Borst, L’ 
éducabilité et la fidélité du témoignage: E. Buum. E. Durkheim et les 
collaborateurs, L’Année sociologique: G. Bextor. R. Worms, Annales de 
Vinstitut international de sociologie: J. Detvaiite. Ad. Wagner, Les 
fondements de l'économie politique: A. Lanpry. OC. H. v. Méray, Die 
Physiologie unserer Weltgeschichte: S. JankeLEvitcu. L. Stein, Der 
sociale Optimismus: S. JANKELEVITCH. Revues des périodiques étrangers. 
Correspondance. Libres deposés. 


ARCHIV FUR DIE GESAMTE PSYCHOLOGIE, IV. Bd., 4 Hett. 
Uber das Gedachtnis fiir affektiv bestimmte Eindriicke (pp. 437-458): 
Dr. Kate Gorpvon.— The subjective tone, 7. e., the pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness of visual impressions, has no influence upon the exactness 
or accuracy of the memory of these experiences. Bemerkungen zu v0r- 
stehender Abhandlung (pp. 459-464): O. Kiitpr. - The fact that the feel- 
ings of pleasure and displeasure are not sufficiently differentiated to func 
tion cognitatively as reproductive motives (Reproduktionsmotive) points 
to their independence of the intellect and will and to a lack of variety 
and plurality (Mehrdimensionalitiit) of the feelings. Weiteres zur ‘ Ein- 
fiihlung’ (pp. 465-519): Tu. Lieps.-‘ Esthetic sympathy’ is a relation 
of peculiar inwardness (Innigkeit) that can not be described as an idea 
of the psychical associated (Mitvorstellung) with the object perceived 
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(as Witersek) nor, on the other hand, as ‘verschmelzung’ (Volkeit), but 
as a tendency or impulse to a very definite kind of inner relation or 
psychical disposition (Einstellung) experienced in the act of perception, 
as a single undivided psychical act. Experimentalle Untersuchung der 
visuellen und akustischen Erinnerungsbilder, angestellt an Schulkindern 
(pp. 520-534): R. H. Pepersen.—A correlation of the grades of a class 
of school children, who were found—by means of tests in ability to repro- 
duce written and spoken (English) words—to be about equally divided 
into visual and auditory types of mental imagery, showed that the visual- 
ists excelled in writing and such subjects in which the visual element 
predominated, and the auditory in history and other subjects largely 
taught orally. Referate: Die Grundlagen der Psychologie vom Stand- 
punkte des Voluntarismus, Nixotos Losxis. Philosophische Probleme, 
Harotp Horrpinc. System des religidsen Materialismus, H. THopen 
vaN VeLzeN. Mechanismus und Organismus, P. H. Stewers. LHinige 
Erscheinungen des binocularen Sehens, Dr. Cuas. H. Jupp. Uber den 
Einfluss der Dunkeladaptation auf die spezifische Farbenschwelle, Dr. 
Mep. Lozsen. Physiologie des Menschen, L. Luctant. Studien iiber den 
Vestibularapparat, J. Brener. Die Stellung Gassendis zu Descartes, 
Dr. HerMANN Scuonewer. Unkritische Ginge, Hans Linpav. Das Duel, 
sein Widersinn und seine moralische Verwerflichkeit, J. W. NAHLOWSKY. 
Untersuchung iiber die soziale Solidaritat als Princeps des Gesetze, Cu. 
Brunot. Theosophischer Wegweiser, A. Weser. CGeheimwissenchaft- 
liche Vortrage zur Einftihrung in die okkulte Philosophie, Herausgegeben 
von A. Weser. Philosophische Bibliothek, neu herausgegeben von dem 
Verlag der Diirrschen Buchhandlung, Leipzig. Zeitschriftenschau. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor Epwin Tauscu, of Ohio University desires to secure bio- 
graphical data for a psychological interpretation of theological and 
metaphysical theories. To that end he has sent out a circular letter 
from which we make the following quotations: “ You will greatly oblige 
me if you write out such information as you can recall about those 
periods in your past life when you were perplexed over the purpose or 
meaning of your own existence, and the world about you; likewise about 
the times and occasions, if any, in which an old view of your relation to 
God and your fellowmen was confirmed, or a new prospect opened before 
your inner vision. If you will be kind enough to assist me in this matter 
I shall be glad to have you add to your narrative your age at the time 
of the experience, to state the circumstances that in your opinion brought 
on the experience, and to describe the peculiar feelings that accompanied 
it. Any reference to similar cases reported in literature will be highly 
appreciated.” Those interested should send the desired information to 
Professor Tausch, at Athens, Ohio. 

Tue following changes have been made in the Department of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Wisconsin: Professor Frank Sharp, formerly 
associate professor, has been advanced to a full professorship; Professor 
E. B. McGilvary, formerly Sage professor of moral philosophy at Cornell 
University, has been called to a professorship of philosophy; Dr. E. L. 
Norton, who has been instructor during the past year, has been called to 
Adelbert College as instructor in philosophy. 

Mr. Wituiam Harper Davis, who has been instructor in philosophy 
and psychology at Lehigh University during the past year, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of an assistant professor in charge of the depart- 
ment. He will also have the direction of the new psychological laboratory 
which was recently established at Lehigh by Professor Witmer, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Accorpinc to the New York Evening Post, Professor George T. Ladd 
has arranged to pass the latter part of next year as professor of philosophy 
at the Western Reserve University. At the close of the war in the East, 
he expects to go to Japan to lecture on Educational Methods under the 
Japanese Imperial Educational Society. 

Proressor WILLIAM JAMES, of Harvard University, will give a course 
of lectures at the University of Chicago during the summer session of 
this year. 

Dr. James Bissett Pratt has been appointed instructor in philosophy 
and psychology at Williams College. 

Proressor Huco MinsterserG, of Harvard University, sailed for Ger- 
many on June 1. 





